The City of Peace
in the private houses, were decorated with stucco friezes. These reached up to a height of three feet or more, after the manner of the plaques found in Assyrian temples. The design of the plaques consisted of so-called "endless" motifs which could be continued in any direction or interrupted at will. Numerous variants in the design will indicate to the art historian the transition from the ancient lotus leaf to the newer " arabesques ". Above the friezes the walls were often decorated with figurative paintings or covered with carpets and brocades. Some of the designs of the carpets show human figures and even towns, especially Mecca and Medina, the two holy cities. The floor of the divan, where the rich received their guests, was often covered with a rich carpet. A chronicler of the time describes a visit to one of the Samarra palaces:
"I went one day into the upper rooms of the Caliph's palace and found myself in an apartment furnished with a great Persian carpet from Susanjir. In front of the couch was a smaller carpet and against the walls were arranged cushions with red and blue patterns. The large carpet had a wide border and in each section were portraits with inscriptions in Persian which I was able to read. On the right of the place of honour of the divan the carpet bore the design of a man wearing a crown. When I read the inscription I saw that it was a portrait of Siroes who murdered his father Parviz ('The Victorious').1 Other pictures followed and under one portrait, on the left of the place of honour, I read 'This is the portrait of Yazid-ibn-Walid, the murderer of his cousin Walid-ibn-Yazid. On this very carpet Muta-wakkil, the father of Muntasir, was killed and the carpet had to be washed to remove the bloodstains.'"
•This is a sad commentary on the family chronicles of the Sassanians and the Abbasids.
But, the reader will say, what about the Koran's prohibition of the portrayal of the human figure ? The question is justified,
1 Chosroes II (A.D. 590-628).around a number of inner courtyards. This plan was copied from al-Hira, the palace-camp of the Lakh-mides, a pre-Islam Arab dynasty formerly ruling in Iran. The inner walls of the hall and the rooms, both in the palace and
